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ART or PUFFING, 


AN 


* 


INAUGURAL ORATION. 


ALLED, by the unanimous voice of | 

the Public, to fill this Chair, I ac- 
cept of it, conſcious of my own merit, and 
oreat abilities, ſo well fitted to ſhine in this 
ſphere. To other Chairs my title may be a 
queſtioned and diſputed, and my Rivals 
find favour in the eyes of ſome. With re- 
gard to this, my right has been univerſally 
acknowledged, and every Candidate has 
* hid his diminiſhed head. 
According, therefore, to ancient and 
laudable cuſtom, by which each new Pro- 
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feſſor is obliged to exhibite an eſſay- piece, 
or a proof of the deep {kill and knowledge 
he has in his own branch of literature, I 
mount the Chair to pronounce an Inaugural 
Oration in praiſe of Puffing. I do it with the 
more boldneſs, as the world is wall convinced, 
what practice and experience I have had in 
the art; and, therefore, muſt think me 
beit fitted to teach the theory, and reduce 
it to as regular a ſyſtem, and as fix'd rules, 
as any other branch of ſcience. 

Bred to the purſuit of one of the mute 
arts, was not nature all-prevailing, I would 
perhaps, fall ſhort of that eloquence, which 
the weight and dignity of the ſubject re- 
quires. But a conſciouſneſs of the benefit it 
is to its votaries, and the great aſſiſtance I 
can give them, enables me, with chearful- 

neſs, to undertake the taſk. | 

This art is of the utmoſt extent in the 
conduct of human affairs. It is uſeful to the 
loweſt mechanic, as well as to the moſt ſub- 
lime genius. It gives their productions that 
engaging finiſhing, that noble contour, fo 
much admired by the gazing world, in the 

works 
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works of the great artiſts. Let hut this 
art add its divine influence, immediately 
all oppoſition is ſilenced, and the work is 
applauded and revered as a maſter- piece of 
its kind. Ir ſtamps, in a moment, more 
value on a modern performance, than what᷑ 
the hoary age of two thouſand years can 
beſtow. Reoice ye modern artiſts! that a 
ſyſtem ſo uſeful is brought to perfection in 
your days. 

This ſcience not only embelliſhes and 
gives value to the whole circle of arts, bur 
even ſupplies their place when wanting; ſo 
that the deficiency cannot be diſcovered. 
What need of real knowledge and a labori- 
ous purſuit of dull nature, when fancy can 
dreſs up ideal ſyſtems of its operations, and 
the noble Art of Puffing give them curren- 
cy. Ignorance itſelf may even hope to riſe 
to the height of admiration, by the * of 
this admirable ſcience. 5 

The ancients, indeed, ſeem to have been 
of a different opinion, when they erected a 
temple to Honour, to which there was no 
acceſs, but thro* another dedicated to 
f Viuirtue; 


N 
virtue; imimating the neceſſity of under 
going a laborious life, and of atchieving 
great and uſeful deeds, in order to intitle 
them to a laſting character. But their 
Viems of things, were, in many reſpects, 
very limited; and in none more, than the 
ſubject I am treating of. The moderns, 
far more judicious, have removed the temple 
of Virtue ; and placed, in irs ſtead, the 
temple of Puffing, as the only paſſage ta 
fame; a road far ſhorter and more agree- 
able. Happy moderns! who can fo caſily 
arrive at eternal reputation. 

Thou noble and divine art! thou great- 
eſt bleſſing, that heaven ever beſtowed on 
undeſerving mortals! faithful conductor of 
Ignorance to the temple of eternal fame 
where ſhall I find language ſuited to thy 
dignity, and equal to my own ideas! Send 
me, for a moment, thy magic influence, 
while I ſound thy deferved praiſes to the 
liſtening world. 6a 

It adds furely a great dignity to arts, as 
well as nations, to trace their origin from 
the remoteſt antiquity. Now; the . 
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I am treating is ſpperior, in this reſpect, to 
all others ; for none can boaſt ſo ancient, 
and even divine an original, as this. Huf- 
bandry, trade, and medicine, were, doubt - 
leſs, firſt taught to mortals by the Gods 
tho' that was long after the creation. 

But this art aroſe in heaven itſelf. 22 
zon, who knew, perfectly, all that paſſed be- 
fore the creation, and whoſe credit no body 
will doubt, informs us, that Satan, ere yet 
he was expelled heaven, invented this great 
inſtrument of power ; and by means of it, 
drew after him the third part of Meapen $ 
hoſt. on 


N hk n be could ſabdne | | 
Ti Omnipotent, 3 . Milies, 
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was the great engine of his. rebellion. 
True, it did not meet with that ſucceſs, 
which generally attends ſuch attempts, in 
modern times, as he ſeduced ſo few. But 
that might have ariſen from its not being 
brought to that perfection, which it has 
med i in our days. 

Im, 
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Pray, what are all caſtern aunals, an 


accompts of the origin of empires; When 


compared to this? Nothing ſure. It's true, 
the progreſs of ſcience is not, eaſily, traced 
In the dark ages of the world; nor ſhalb We 
take up much time, in ſuch fruitleſs fpecu- 
lations. Tho' it may add ſome luſtre, ſurely, 
to the ſubject we are now-upon, to metition 
a. few names of the many ancients, WhO 
practiſed this art, and with what fucceſs to 
the practitioners themſelves. 

The firſt Puffer upon record, ſo ft 45 
I can recollect, is THERSIT'ES, Whom? 10 


mer introduces vaunting of his own courage: 


and reviling the Gfecian chiefs. Ul Er, 
indeed, gave him a hearty drubbing ; not, 


as Homer tells the ſtory, for his detraction, 


ſo neceſſary a branch - of - "Paſfing, as. Wilt 


afterwards appear, but from envy of "his" 
new and ſuperibr ſpecies of oratory. 'Great* 
inventors and diſtoverers; who ſtudy only 


the good of mankind, have oftch inet with" 
diſappointments from them: 97106118 
".Theſſalus Trallignus a 592 who 
pradtiſed in Nero's time, was a man accord- 


— — 
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ing to my own heart. He wrote againſt 
Hlippocrates, and aſperſed the firſt Phyſi- 
cians of his time, gaining many proſe- 
lites, by the boldneſs of his oratory. Al- 
tho' he never invented any thing, yet he - 
boaſted, that he alone knew the ſecrets 
of medicine. He aflerted, that he could 
teach, in ſix months, all that ought to be 
learned in Phyſic. Tis true, Galen thought 


otherwiſe, and wrote againſt him. 


Paracelſus is another remarkable in- 


ſtance of the great benefit of this art, to 
thoſe who practiſe it. For without any 


regular application to ſtudy, and after 
leading a vagrant life, being called to fill 


the chair at Bqſil, he taught medicine, in 


the vulgar Swiſs language, not having | 


Latin ſufficient for it, throwing out in- 


vectives, inceſſantly, againſt all the Phy- 


ſicians of that age. Amongſt the firſt 


things he did, after getting the chair, was 


to burn Galen, and other authors; ſaying, 
The world had no occalion for any ther. | 
| beſides himſelf.” And he, een had 


many followers. 
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Perhaps it may create prejudice, in the 
minds of ſome well-difpoſed perſons, a- 
gainſt the ſubject, I am treating, that we 
find it marked by one of the ſacred Pen- 
men, as a characteriſtic of a wicked man, 
That * as for all his enemies he puffeth at them. 
But it 1s obvious, that the holy Writer 
muſt have meant. ſomething different 
from this noble and uſeful art, which has 
been practiſed, ſince his time, by worthy 
men of all profeſſions. 
Is not Cicero who ſaved his city * ci- 
tizens from deſtruction, a ſtrong inſtance 


of this, when he told the lawyers of his 


time, that if he had a mind, he could 
become maſter of all the knowledge, re- 


quiſite for their profeſſion, in three days 
Archimedes too, is another great example, 


who uſed to ſay, that he could eaſily 
move this world, provided He had another 


to ſtand upon. 


But this branch of knowledge has been 
als; ſo much alter'd, and improv'd, by 


the moderns, whoſe * names I 
| am 


palm x. 5. 


11 
am obliged to paſs over, for brevity's 
ſake, that no ſcruple ought to remain, a 

/ againſt the goodneſs of my ſubject. I 

4 ſhall now proceed to conſider the nature 

| of the Art itſelf, „ 

It has, always, been the cuſtom of au- 
thors, to ſearch into the etymology of the 
name of the ſcience they treated of. Here 

I ſhall, ſhortly, obſerve, that ſome curi- 

ous enquirers derive Puff, from the Ger- 

1 man word Poff, ſignifying 2 blaſt, which 
ſwells the cheeks with wind: and, as I 

» underſtand that language, their conjec- 

/ ture ſeems probable. Others, with leſs 

probability, derive it from a term of 
Cookery, denoting things of a light and 
ſuperficial nature. But however ſatisfy- 

** ing ſuch inveſtigations might be to cri- 
tical enquirers, the bounds 1 have pre- 
ſcribed to myſelf, in this oration, does 
not permit of ſuch digreſſions ; ; Or even 

£ of waſting time, in giving definitions, 

\ _- which are ſaid, by a Roman lawyer, to be 

in many caſes very dangerous. 

I ſhall, therefore, now proceed, ac- 

cording 


cording to the practice of the modern 
ſcientific writers, who lay more ſtreſs 
upon the regularity of the ſyſtem, than 
on its intrinſic contents, to the princi- 
pal diviſion of my ſubject, to wit, unto 
the Puff oblique, and the Puff direct. This 
may ſuffice, at preſent, without trou- 
bling my hearers with ſubdiviſions; tho 
theſe are, often, as warmly inculcated 
unto ſtudents, as the moſt material facts, 
or leading principles of the ſcience; and 
indeed, are to authors, i in ſome ſenſe, 
what tools are to a mechanic, or tradeſ- 
man, very neceſſary in erecuting the taſk 
undertaken. | 
It is ſaid the Tartars 1 they inhe 
rit the courage of every enemy they kill, 

As if juſt ſo much he enjoy'd, 

As in anther f is deſtroy d. 

H UDIBR AS. 

Juſt ſo, ſay ſome grave authors, what- 
ever good qualities we can rob another 
of, are added directly, to ourſelves. Such 
is the nature and advantage of the Puff 


oblique, which is, unjuſtly called by the 
world 


11 
worid Detraction. This is an excellent 
foundation to build the Puff direct upon, 
for we ſee, in the hiſtory of this art, 
Pufſing and detraction have, always been 
united 1n the ſame perſon, 


The Puff oblique is conducted in Exrope 


by many other ways, that are leſs bloody, 
than what are practiſed in the Faſt. Inu 


endos, nods, and hints, againſt an anta- 
goniſt, when your intereſt requires it, 
will be found, often, to anſwer the pur- 
poſes, you aim at, as well, as the Tartar 
method; and, moſt certainly, a much 
ſafer one in a Chriſtian country. 


However this may, in ſome caſes, tho 


very rarely, be thought a perilous branch 
of ſcience. If, peradventure, the ſuffer- 
er refuſe to“ fand, like Patience on a manu 
ent, and ſee you endeavour, by a courſe 
of unprovok'd injures, and for the moſt 
intereſted ends, to f. lch frm him his good 


Nadine. 


You will ape aſk, how arc you to, 
behave 


* ; Shakef pear, 
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behave in ſuch a ſituation? I anſwer no- 
thing more eaſy. Aſſume a temporary 
bravery, however contrary to your na- 
ture; give him a defiance; endeavour, by 
every artifice, to lead him unto the intri- 
cate windings of the law; and, then, if 
you faſten your paw on him, put him to 
the knowledge of an inqueſt, a ſpecies of 
knowledge few people are fond of. 

But, if this end cannot be attained, take | 
fright; ſwear, like M*Beath, that be has 


.murder'd Sleep; and be ſure to get him 


bound down by. every legal fetter. In this 
way you ſave all acknowledgment of 
guilt. Then, by your emiſfaries, tell 
a ſtory, that will throw the blame upon 
your antagoniſt. 

Well, but perhaps you may think your 
honour hurt by theſe methods. If ſo, 
you have a miſtaken notion of honour, 
for, pray, what have peaceable ſcientific 
people to do with ſuch refinements? They 
never are taught it in the courſe of their 


ſtudies. How, therefore, ſhould they have 


any knowledge of it? Beſides, che world 
5 des 


E 
does not expect, that you ſhould behave 
like gentlemen; but rather like the Dutch, 


who chuſe, by every means, however diſ- 
honourable, to protect themſelves from 


their enemies. 
But toreturn from what may be thou ght 


a digreſſion, tho' there are great authors 


who have wrote digreſſions in favours of 
digreſſions. The great powers of this 


art depend upon the Puff direct. That is, 


in other words, doing every thing in-our 
power, to ſet our character in the higheſt 
point of view. This was warmly recom- 
mended, by one of the moſt elegant 


* hiſtorians, amongſt the ancients; tho“ 


the picture he draws of his hero, is not 
ſuch, as a virtuous man would chuſe to 
copy in the purſuit of tame. 


But, ſurely, this goddeſs Fame ought 


to be courted by every laudable method 
in one's power; and'it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, ſhe never had more incenſe offer- 
ed up to her, by the learned, than in the 


age we live 1 in. Certainly, this is, in a 


more 


*,* Saluſt, 


ix 


1 
more particular manner, neceſſary far 


thoſe who follow the mute arts; elſe it 
may ſeldom happen, that they have a 
chance of riſing above the level of the 
ordinary race of men. 

Where no other, or extraordinary cir- 
e occur, the moſt direct method 
for ſuch to follow, in purſuit of glory, 
is to be a living chronicle of their own 
praiſes. We muſt acknowledge, it is 
expecting too much from the generality 
of people, to ſuppoſe, that they will put 
confidence in thoſe, who do Not * 
highly 1 in their own behalf. 

Therefore you ſhould plainly tell the 

world, © That you are a man of general 

« worth and abilities, which is known 
to all the learned; that your reputation 
« has ſpread itfelf, to diſtant parts; that 

* you are, eminently, qualified, in every 
« branch of your profeflion; and have 
« a pecuhar talent and felicity in commu- 

« nicating your thoughts.” This is, un- 
doubtedly, the fineſt model of the Puff 
direct, that is to be found, either amongſt 

2008 


„ 

the ancients or moderns; and cannot fail 
of giving the generality of mankind a 
noble idea of your merit, and of attain- 
ing thoſe purpoſes you have in view. 
But ſhould any perſon be ſo fooliſhly 
ſqueemith, as to ftartle at this method, 
there are many others left, which have 

been known to anſwer the end propoſed, 
as well; tho' it may be here obſerved, 
that in all deviations from the direct 
' Toad, every man muſt be left to judge 
for himſelf, according as circumſtances, 
at the time, ſhall prevail 

To explain what | mean, have we not 
ſeen many phyſicians acquire great and 
laſting reputations, by inventing, or ra- 
ther patroniſing ſomething new in the 
way of their profeſſion? Thus Dr. A-----n, 
by recommending his own pill, which, 
by the bye, has been working off the 
peccant humours of this nation, for near 
a century paſt, acquired a character, that 
has ſurvived the works of many a mo- 

> dern author. Did not Dr. C-----e, next, 
Dy writing a treatiſe on the benefit of a 
75 C vegetable 


s 1 by 
vegetable dſet, ſend all the quality and 
gentry of England a graſing like Nebuchad- 
nezzar? And have not others, in our time, 
gain'd much fame, by preſcribing large 
draughts of water to their patients; ſo 
that to fee them, in certain attitudes, one 
would take them for exact copies of the 
celebrated fountain at Bruſſels ? 7 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the 
names of all the great patrons of medical 
faſhions. But ſince I am now fpeaking 
of ſuch, allow me, here, to mention a 
few of the many diſcoveries, I have 
made, in this branch of ſcience, - and | 
which none of the ſons of 'E/culapins e- 
ver thought of; for * I'll de nothing that 
ever was done Before. 

Fit, Then, I have found out, that 
* the gout is a diſeaſe in the nerves, and 
e not in the blood! For, if that was the 
« ſęat of the diſorder, it could not make 
& ſuch quick tranſitions from one part to 
8 Another. cs 


1 
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1080 2d. I hold, there is no worbiße 


1 matter in fevers. 
« And, 3dly, I maintain, that all ai 


4 orders, except the ſcurvy, even fevers, 


* lodge in the ſolids.” Theſe are great 


diſcoveries indeed; but want of tune 


will not permit me to illuſtrate them, or 


mention others, for which the world is. 


ſo eminently indehted to me; and which 
are of ſuch real benefit to mankind, that 


tho! all phyſical books were, burnt, as 


was the fate of many, formerly, in the 


Allexandrian library, that branch of lamm 


ing grould not ſuffer. . 7.5 
Hence you 2 who are. def. 


tin'd for the ſtudy of the healing art, 


muſt be highly ſenſible, how neceſſary it 
is, to find out, in the way of your pro- 


feſſion, ſomething. new, by which you 


may recommend yourſelves. to the faſhi- - 

onable world, and build a name mare 

laſting than walls of hraſs. 

Another advice I cannot help giving 

you, and that is, Always aſcribe your ſuc- 

ceſs to * own 1kill, giving dame Na- 
rure: 


1 20 J 

ture no ſhare of the praiſe. In this you 
have the example of many brave generals 
and ſtateſmen, who, uſually, take the 
* Honour of a victory to themſelves, which 
either they did not ſee, or if they did, ſaw * 
it at a prudent diftance, thro' a magnify- 
ing glaſs. But if any unexpected event 
happen, as it muſt to the greateſt men 
that ever lived, throw the blame on Na- 
ture. Her ſhoulders are broad enough. 
Here you, have a remarkable advantage 

over all other profeſſions; for, as an an- 

_ cient Philoſopher ſaid, The ſur. ſhineth 
upon your ſucceſs, — 2 3 | 
your failures: 

You will learn, by cd my claſs, 
many other uſeful rules, which are in a 
particular manner, beneficial to Phyſic; 
though I ſhall not at preſent inſiſt upon 
them ; but turn my views to ſuch of my 
hearers whom fate may have deſtined for 
being Profeſſors or Teachers, in any 
branch of literature. Theſe, if there are 
any ſuch here, I would adviſe, by all 
means, to procure as great a lift of ſtu- 
Wks dents | 
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hens as poſlible. But, perhaps, I may 
be aſked, how is this to be obtained? No- 
thing eaſier. Give lectures upon P ms 
or any other ſubject foreign to your own, 
once a week, gratis, to thoſe, who ſhall 
attend your lectures a ſecond year. This 
will draw 1 in many to take another courſe, 
who, perhaps, might have reſted ſatisfi- 
ed with the firſt, Allow likewiſe thoſe 
who have attended you two years, to 
come a third for nothin g. By this means 
you will not only be a real gainer in the 
main; but it muſt greatly help to ſpread f 
your fame, when it is ſaid, that you have 
as many ſtudents, or more than any 
Profeſſor in the college, you belong to; 
and, even, give pu a ſolid foundation; 
on which to build your own praiſes, and 
to ſhow of what "A you are to the 
Public. 75 | 

Further, allow me to finn chat as 
Latin is underſtood but by few, you ought 
Not to prelect in that language, whatever 
ſome profeſſors, particularly forei gn ones, 
may ſay to the e and this circum- 
1 ſtance, 


WY DW 
ſtance, too, will add, greatly, to the num. 
ber of your 8 which ought, al- 
ways, to be chief object in view, 
And when any occurrence happens, that 
requires the mentioning your lectures, 
appeal, for their excellence, on all occa- 
ſions, to your diſciples, as to the belt 
judges. Theſe, generally ſpeaking, from 
the love they bear to their teachers, will 
rehearſe whatever he prompts; and as it 
is opinion, that ſtamps a value upon e- 
very thing, ſo the world will, without 
further outs, pare you a great Pro- 
feſſor. | 0 
The votaries of this art ought alſo to 
talk big, and with great firmneſs upon 
every ſubject. Diflidegge or doubtfulneſs, 
exher in matter or ſtile, generally ſpeak- 
ing, argues an imbecility, altogether im- 
proper for ſuch, as Fg "wp by this 
ſcience. 2 
The grand or ſublime 5 is likewiſe beſt 
ſuited to our profeſſion. This is emphati- 
cally called by Horace, the os magna ſenatu- 
rum. Tho I would caution my hearers not 
| 5 


t 2 1 


to blend, or confound this branch of * 
terature, with the marvelous; for Puffing 


does not require, that we ſhould. exceed: 


the bounds of probability, in our barra- 0 
tions. Hence I do not reckon the good 
Biſhop of Bergen a proficient; in this ſubs: 


ject, when he informs us, that there is 


a fiſh, called the Kraten, ſometimes ſeen 
on the coaſt of Norway, about an Engliſt 
mile and a half in circumference. - - : - -. 

Again, much. uſe ought: to be made 
of the vowel I, as that magnifies the 
ſpeaker, conſiderably, in the opinion of 


others. Cardinal Fly, and many great 


men, are well known examples, and 


patterns of what I am now urging. 


The choice of ſuch acquaintance, who - 


will ſound your praiſes, is an object, alſo, 
not unworthy attention. Attach 'your- 


ſelves, particularly, to ſuch, as are lovers 


of the art; for they will be moſt liberal 


to thoſe, from -whom they n the 


moſt grateful returns. . 
I have, hitherto, directed my views, 
chiefly, for the SE of men of E. 
ters; 
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A but it muſt be obvious, of what bee 


nefit I can-be, to ſeveral other profeſſions.” 
May'I not hope to be uſeful, even to 4 


„general, in ſending home an oſtenſible 


account of a battle? To a ſubaltern, in 
penning à memorial of his ſervices? Or 
to a commander at ſea, in relating the 
manner of fighting his ſhip, yard: arm to 
yard-· arm, though he was not Within 
cannon ſhot:: 

May I not propoſe to be of his auen 
ſervice to thoſe, who are uſually called 


Improvers, and who often practiſe this 
method of eſtabliſhing their reputation, 


without any regular application to the 


ſcience, truſting in the expectation of 


What is to come, for the completion 


of all their ſchemes? It is needleſs to 
dwell on the benefit I may be of to mer- 


_ chants, ſhop-keepers and mechanics of 
all kinds, ſince their gains dependentire- 
BY on fame, and. the PUNE 81 1 have 
in the world. 

May I not even be of Gogular uſe to 
dhe * who ſeem, like Noah's * 
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at 2 loſs to find ground on which to reſt; 
and where they can gather thoſe olive 
branches, that are to diſtinguiſh them, 
amongſt the free-born ſons of Britain, as 
the great bulwarks of liberty, againft- 
wicked and tyrannical minifters? With 
my aſſiſtance their olive branches, inftead 
Of leaves, will be loaded with fruit, 
. which none of our modern patriots were 
ever known to diſreliſh. 
Having thus conſidered what is "0 
uy of the practitioners to do, I muſt 
next offer them a few advices, with re- 
gard to what they ought to avoid. Here, 
the firſt and eat rule is, Never to com- 
mence an author, particularly of ſyſtems; 
ſeeing ſuch an author is like him, who 
builds a houſe, which every man, who 
ſees, thinks he is entitled to find fault 
with, whether he has taſte or not. By 
this means he is again reduced to the 
common level of mankind, than which 
| -oiing is more inconſiſtent with the ge- 
nius of our art. | 
. But if the paſſion of baked is 10 
D ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, that it cannot be quite ſtiffled, 
.exhauſt it in obſervations or criticiſms, 
on other peoples works. This ſpecies of 
Writing has a peculiar advantage over 
moſt others, that a leſs degree of genius 
is ſafficient for that purpoſe, as it is 
much eaſier to pull down, than erect a 
building. It has likewiſe this other, that 
the good effects of the Pf obligue are 
united to thoſe of the Puff direct. But, 
«above all, never write an invective a- 
gainſt any perſon, leaſt he make repri- 
ſals; and, if you have no talent for de- 
fence, what can you expect, but to be 
hung up, like Mahomet's, body, a ſpeRta- 
cle to the public. 

I ſhall conclude with ing That 
one of the great advantages of this ſci- 
ence is, that it raiſes our ſpirits above 
their ordinary pitch; and, thereby, in 
our own conception, at leaſt, exalts the 


. the: dignity of our nature, which 1s 


apt to be, too often, depreſs'd with the 
| humbling proſpect of human infirmi- 
ties. Now, to ſec things as they real- 


F | 

ly -are, e muſt. acknowledge, 3 N 
not always be of advantage to us, in 

the intellectual, any more than in the 
natural world. On . 

Had I time, I .could point out many 

other advantages, that ariſe from this 


branch of ſcience; but I am afraid, 
that have "NINE been too tedious, 


* 


For brevity is very good | 
When Ware, or are not underſtood. 
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